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From the editor ... 


fter several arduous years on the path to a journalism 
A degree in the underbelly of the SSPA building at Cal 
State Long Beach, I now sit in the captain’s chair of 
University Magazine. Encouraged by my friends and driven bya 
passion for the magazine industry, I have decided to take on the 
daunting task of keeping this publication alive. 

I have a lot to live up to. During more 
than thirty years of existence, University Maga- 
zine has won numerous awards and has consis- 
tently set our journalism program apart from 
many others in California. 

The theme for our first issue is adversity. 
University Magazine has been dealing with adver- 
sity for years, brought about by changing ideas, 
faculty turnover and a fluctuating budget that 
never seems to take into account the enormous 
rewards available to the students whom work on 
it. Unlike our counterpart, the Daily Forty-Niner, 
University Magazine allows a kind of journalistic 
and creative expression found only in a monthly 
publication. Many editors have had to fight for its 
existence and we all must appeal to the great money gods at CSULB to 
give us what we need so that our educational experience will continue to 
include this incredible magazine. And some have understood. 

When I first came to the journalism department at CSULB, 
I did so, in part, because of University Magazine. On a small wire rack 
in the basement of the SSPA, I found a fantastic, four-color, glossy 
publication filled with interesting articles and artistically laid-out pages. 
The following year, I sought out the publications editor, for whom I 
wrote a series of articles on campus and community life. I was thrilled 
to be a part, but disappointed to learn that the magazine was struggling 
because it lacked funding. No longer a slick, monthly publication, 
University Magazine had been reduced to a bi-monthly tabloid. 

Now, with an increased budget, I have the opportunity to 
bring my vision, and some new life, to thie magazine. My staff is an 
incredible group of talented and devoted people, representing the best 
of the journalism department. Together we are creating a classy publi- 
cation that speaks to everyone connected to this campus including 
students, faculty, staff and alumni. 

Those familiar with University Magazine will notice some 
new sections in the front of the book. A calendar section includes our 
campus and the local community. A character section features scrappy 
news items related to our campus and a Q and A section gets the 
perspective of a diverse selection of students and faculty. 

This is the first of four monthly issues that will appear on the 
stands during the spring semester. In the back of the magazine you will 
find a survey. This is your opportunity to let us know what you think and 
what you would like to see in subsequent issues. We look forward to 
hearing from you. 


John Caldwell 
Editor in Chief 
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perserverence makes the grade 
by Michael Di Somma 


One Cal Sate Long Beach student exemplifies the kind of determination 
that has brought many students to this and other college campuses. 


foreign adversity 
by Chan Tran 


Foreign exchange students face their own special kind of adversity. Most 
consider problems associated with money, language barriers and transporta- 
tion before attending school in another country. But for some, the 
traditional hurdles are overshadowed by a mountain of bureaucracy and 
a lack of support. 


this boi’s life 


by Desi Molinar 


A Cal State Long Beach student tells the story of a young man who is 
finding himself while making the lives of his friends a little more bearable. 
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iversity is a common theme at Cal Sate Long Beach, exhibited by its ey 

student body and on its walls. 

A large mural inside the University Student Union exemplifies i kind of 
attention given to diversity by the students and faculty at CSULB. Fine Arts student 
Devin Tani was commissioned by Associated Students Inc. and the USU to pan “Face 
Values,” in the USU in 1996. The theme ts diversity. 

In a powerful display of color and emotion, the mural fills a lace wall j just 
above the ground level inside the stair well outside of the Blue Marble coffee shop in the. 
USU. The faces that appear in a circular pattern depict actual students who attended | 
CSULB. The shapes of continents surround the faces and the edge of the pe 
contains the words from a popular Bob Marley song. — 

Tani was assisted by Cheri Miller on the work, which took two vee to 
complete. 


— John Caldwell 


Diversity dominates at CSULB 


s part of a major overhaul of the Univer The 
sity Student Union pool in November, University fa 
ssoci-ated Students Inc. President Rob- Student 
ert Garcia managed to get the school logo right Union pool 
where thousands of students are sure to see it. sees little 
“The Beach” now covers one third of use 
the bottom of the pool with non-slip ceramic tile. outside of 
Garcia saw an opportunity in the renovation to a few ou 
boost school pride with the large logo that is warm 
clearly visible from a high-traffic balcony that weeks in He 
surrounds the pool. Shortly after the announce- the M: 
ment that the logo would appear in the pool, summer SOF 
rumors circulated that the renovation was purely despite 
about the logo. But Garcia was quick to dispel any being a bet 
notion that the renovation had anything to do free ph 
with it. resource on 
“The refurbishment was scheduled be- to ¥ 
fore I was in office,” Garcia said. “In no way did students. Sal 
we start the renovation to put the logo in there.” em 
The pool received the $20,000 facelift 
after the building superintendent did a study and ay 
decided it needed a complete overhaul. The project ah 
was funded with Student Union budget reserves gel 
and was completed in early December. dis 
Despite its existence as a free resource ely 
to students, the USU pool sees very little activity j 
outside of a few warm weeks in the middle of the Le 
summer. Many students say that the large balcony ge 
overhanging two sides of the pool discourages 
them from swimming and lying out where people ae 
can stare from above. — J.C. of 
as 
off 
in! 


Photos by Caroline Limuti/University Magazine 


Students line up to squeeze through a small 
space outside the University Student Union. 


A small opening brings students 
face to face 


very day, students and faculty line up to squeeze through a 

space no bigger than a bathroom stall doorway rather than 

walk an extra 10 feet to go around a couple of poles just 
outside the University Student Union. 

“T use it all the time,” said Cal 
State Long Beach President Robert 
Maxson. “You wait in line — I think it’s 
sort of cool.” 

The opening, a small space 
between a railing and a couple of pay 
phones, often has students waiting four 
or five deep for a chance to dart through. 
“You know, whoever comes first,” said 
Sam Kim, a freshman in computer sci- 
ence. 

The corridor ends just 10 feet 
away with plenty of space for everyone to 
walk out, but that is often not enough to 
get students and faculty to walk the extra 
distance. Some even complain that the 
opening is not large enough. 

“It’s a pain in the ass,” said 


Cal State Long Beach President 
Robert Maxson is a frequent 
user of the small space. 


Leslie Caluya, a junior in economics. “I 
don’t know why it is there.” 

Forsome time, rumors floated 
about the existence of the awkward space, which during the middle 
of the day can resemble a meat grinder squishing out processed beef 
as the whole parts are fed in through one side. Some thought school 
officials wanted tocreate a place where students were forced to come 
into close contact with each other. 


The truth is, it was inadvertently created when the pay 
phones were installed between two supporting columns, closing off 
a larger area that opened onto the courtyard just outside Brotman 
Hall. Many would like to see the space become more productive and 
user friendly. 

“I would bet if the architect were redesigning it, they 


would make the walkway go through there,” Maxson said. — /.C. 


Employees of the month 
receive street recognition 


Photos by Caroline Limuti/University Magazine 


Staff employees selected as employee of the month get 
their own street. In November, a tie forced the addition of a 
second street sign. 


taff employees who are selected as employee of the month at 
Cal State Long Beach not only gain recognition at an awards 
ceremony, they get their own walkway for a month. 

Just outside the University Student Union, a street sign 
exhibits the name of the current employee of the month. Fora short 
time, selected staff employees from the individual colleges can claim 
the grand walkway, which stretches from the SSPA building down 
to Brotman Hall, as their own. 

“It takes about two years to get around to all the 
colleges,” said Thomas Angell, director at Staff Personnel Services. 

Every month a different college nominates staff employ- 
ées who are then voted on by working members of that college. 
Nominees can only be staff employees. Student assistants and 
faculty are excluded. Qualified individuals must exhibit dedication, 
have exceptional skills, exercise good judgment and have a positive 
attitude. Each newly selected employee of the month receives an 
award and gets his or her name on the street sign. 

During the month of November, the University Library 
selection process ended in a tie, forcing Staff Personnel Services to 
temporarily add a second street sign to accommodate the names of 


both winners. —/.C. 
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rican Art 


Photo courtesy of the Museum of Lati 


Encuentro en el cielo by Andrade Llaguno, currently on exhibition at the Museum of 
Latin American Art in Long Beach. 


‘THEATER oe 


Continuing until Feb. 10, The Supporting Cast 
(comedy), Long Beach Playhouse Mainstage. Ticket 
info: Box office (562) 494-1616. 

Feb. 16-March 24, A Murder is Announced (mys- 
tery), Long Beach Playhouse Mainstage. Ticket info: 
Box office (562) 494-1616. 

Feb. 17, Ben Franklin Unplugged (a one-man show by 
author/humorist Josh Kornbluth), Carpenter Per- 
forming Arts Center. Ticket info: (562) 985-7000. 
Feb. 23-March 17, L’Histoire Du Soldat (from 
Russia/Switzerland), California Repertory Company 
at the Edison Theatre. Ticket info: (562) 432-1818. 
Continuing until March 3, Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion (by George Bernard Shaw), Long Beach Play- 
house Studio. Ticket info: Box-office (562) 494- 
1616. 


Photo courtesy of the Carpenter Performing Arts Center 


M USIC 


Feb. 10, Nancy Wilson in Concert, Long Beach 
Convention Center Terrace Theater. Ticket info: 
Rainbow Promotions (562) 424-0013. 

Feb. 10-11, The Vienna Boys Choir, Carpenter 
Performing Arts Center. Ticket info: Arts Ticket 
Office (562) 985-7000. 

Feb. 14, Isn’t it Romantic: A Broadway Valentine 
Cabaret, Carpenter Performing Arts Center. Ticket 
info: Arts Ticket Office (562) 985-7000. 

Feb. 17, Long Beach Symphony Orchestra Clas- 
sics Concert IV, Long Beach Convention Center 
Terrace Theater. Ticket info: LBSO (562) 436- 
3203. 

Feb. 17, Latin Jazz Jam, Museum of Latin Ameri- 
can Art. Ticket info: (562) 437-1689. 

Feb. 17-18, 20th Annual Bob Marley Day Festival, 
Long Beach Arena. Ticket info: (562) 436-3661. 
Feb. 18, 2nd Annual Gospel Festival (featuring the 
Canton Spirituals and the Clara Ward Singers), 
Carpenter Performing Arts Center. Ticket info: 
Arts Ticket Office (562) 985-7000. 

Feb. 24, University Symphony Orchestra, Daniel 
Recital Hall. Ticket info (562) 985-7000. 

Feb. 24, LBSO Pops II, Long Beach Convention 
Center Terrace Theater. Ticket info: LBSO (562) 
436-3203. 

Feb. 27, NewMusic@noon gallery concert cel- 
ebrating the University Art Museum exhibit 
“Double Vision” featuring The Robin Cox En- 
semble, UAM: (562) 985-5761. 


Broadway husband and wife team Raymond Sarr and Diane Ketchie sing ballads 
and love songs in a cabaret setting at the Carpenter Performing Arts Theater. 
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Feb. 2-4, Tango Passion (Argentine dance musical), 
Long Beach Convention Center Terrace Theater. Ticket 
info: Theater League (816) 421-1801 
Feb. 13-March 11, Swinging ona Star (a hit musical on 
Broadway), International City Theatre. Ticket info: 
(562) 436-4610. 
Feb. 14, A Special Valentine’s Day Caberet (part of the 
Club Carpenter Series), Carpenter Center. Ticket info 
(562) 985-7000. 
Feb. 22-25, Graduate Dance Concert, Martha B. 
Knoebel Dance Theater. Ticket info: (562) 985-7000. 
Feb. 23-March 4, A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum (A hit Broadway musical), A Musical 
Theater West Series at Carpenter Center. Ticket info: 
Josh (562) 430-2324. 
Kormbluth Feb. 27-March 4, Jekyll and Hyde (a hit musical on 
goes onia Broadway), Long Beach Convention Center Terrace 


quest to find Theater. Ticket info: Theater League (816) 421-1801. 
the spirit of 


the great 
Ben Franklin 
in his one 
man show, 
Ben Franklin 
Unplugged 
at the 
Carpenter 
Performing 
Arts Center. 


Photo by Dona Ann McAdams 


An 


Continuing until March 11, Double Vision (photographs 
from the Strauss Collection), University Art Museum. Info: 
(562)985-5761. 

Feb. 20, UAM@noon gallery talk: “Double Vision,” Uni- 


versity Art Museum. Info: (562)985-5761. After 
Continuing until April 15, Francisco Toledo: Recent _ Rodchenko 

Works on Paper, 1999-2000 Museum of Latin American #4 by Sherry ae 
Art. Info: (562) 437-1689. : Levine, part 
Continuing until April 22, Tulips, Pomegranates & Kings: of Double 
j Delftware from the collection of Benjamin F. Edwards III, Vision; 
| Long Beach Museum of Art. Info: (562) 439-2119. photographs 
Continuing until May 20, Myth and Folklore in Contem- from the 
; porary Oaxacan Art, Museum of Latin American Art. Info: Strauss 
(562) 437-1689. Collection 
| on exhibition 
at the 
University 
Art Museum. 


Photo courtesy of University Art Museum 
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| Charles Provencher, Alumni Advisor, K- Beach © 
- Radio 


_ Charles Provencher 


What is the future of Internet ra 
: dio? Do you think that bands will - 
i con-tinue to put out their music on | 


‘ e Internet? 


smaller label or doing it on their own. 


stuff that sells really well or stuff that’s under- 


you're going to struggle. 


cones 
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I doa radio show (The Indie Shop) and ° 

alot of the bands on my showare doing - 

Internet only now; marketing their al- : 
bum and so forth. Major labels have just sort of . 
compromised and condensed into like five or six — 
companies. The middle players are pretty much - 
disappearing, so there are only big guys and then | 
a ton of smaller labels. The new independent _ 
groups can’t get into a major label because they : 
see it as selling out, so they end up going to a 


I’ve seen three or four bands that were _ 
bumped from major labels that have said, ‘To | 
hell with it, Pll do it on my own.’ It’s either that - 
or break up the band. Since so many of the major. 
web sites are either going down or consolidating, : 
Ithink that you will seeaton of bands start to put 
their work out only on the Internet. I think what | 
will happen because of this, is that there will be - 


ground, you'll rarely see groups cross over. Some © 
may cross over to the mainstream, but it’s going 
to be very difficult. So either you'll be big or | 


Albie Burke, History Professor & Interim Di- | 
rector, University Honors Program i 


Now that the elections are finally 
over, what should we expect and 
how will it affect our political fu _ 


ture? i 


The big mystery man is George W. 

Bush, since we know very little about 

him. Our impression of him so far is _ 

that he’s unprepared and inexperienced. He was. 
governor of Texas where the legislature meets _ 
every other year and was basically a pretty conser- 
vative state, so he hasn’t had a lot of political. 
challenges to deal with, say like, the governor of | 
California. But, Bush may turn out to bea surprise. 
If he starts out to be sort of passive and using his 


Professor Albie Burke 
and President George W. Bush 


father’s administration and Ford’s administration, 
then he may be in trouble in four years. 

The big question is if Bush is really a_ 
moderate like he claims, or, is he just using that as _ 
an opportunity for the right wing to come in. He’ s 
said very little about foreign policy and he didn’ "| 
really say much about his agenda. It’s easy to | 
conclude that he doesn’tknow what they are or that 
he’s not bothered to inform himself, but we'll see. 

I think we’re seeing the end of an era. 
and a start of a new political era where the debate 
on the issues will be different. How you define 
conservatism and liberalism will be different. I | 
think the right wing’s last stand was the impeach- 
ment and hopefully that’s all over with now. 


Andy Jacome, senior, Information Systems By 
A 
What did you do over the winter 
th 
m 


I went to. Man. Fla, and toured 
around there I went to Key West, the 


—- “r 
an 
QO 
da 


ear day. [hung out ho 
e tOUrIst fg fora week, qu 
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By Michael Di Somma 


A Cal State Long Beach student exemplifies 
the kind of determination that has brought 
many students to this and other college campuses. 


lyssa Sebastian has never known what home is. Most of her 

young life was spent moving from one small apartment to 

another. By the time she was eight years old, she had moved 
seven times and was juggled between her parents. 

A small, one-bedroom apartment is what she now calls 
home. On a coffee table next to a faded sweatshirt and a stack of 
quarters for laundry sits a picture of her brother, mother, stepfather 
and grandparents gathered at her high school graduation. Although 
she was taised in a single-parent environment, family is important 
to her. 

It is in this one-bedroom apartment, walls thick with 
white paint and pipes that rattle and shake when the water is turned on, that 
Sebastian sees tremendous wealth—her future. The 22-year-old Cal State Long 
Beach student is the first in her family to receive a college degree. In fact, she is 
the first to attend college. But one degree is not enough. 

Sebastian is now three units shy of her second degree, this one in 
English literature. She will then enter the single subject credential program as a 
graduate student so that she can achieve her real goal-teaching. 

“Ever since I was a little girl, my mother told me I would be a teacher 
and I never knew why,” Sebastian said. “When I look back on it, I had to raise 
my brother because my mom worked days and nights to support us; helping him 
with his homework or teaching him to tie his shoes, it was my destiny.” 

Life has not been easy for Sebastian. Her biological father, Cleetus, 
worked in construction and had to go wherever there was a job. His family 
followed. Sebastian’s mother, Lynn Gould, realized this chaotic situation was 
having an adverse affect on her children—a realization that led to their divorce 
when Sebastian was six years old. 

What followed were periods of living on welfare as Sebastian’s 
mother bounced from one job to another, trying to raise Sebastian and 
Sebastian’s younger brother, Bryce, on her own. 

“T tried as hard as I could to give Alyssa and Bryce some sort ofa normal 
life,” Gould said. “All we had was each other. We celebrated birthdays together, 
spent holidays together, and when I could afford it, we went to movies or 


amusement parks.” 

After landing a job ata high-tech firm, Gould moved her family once 
again, this time to San Clemente, where Sebastian developed a special relation- 
ship with her seventh-grade English teacher, Tanya Wilcox. 


“T could see that Alyssa was looking for someone to reach out to,” 


wie 
nt steps and thinks about the past. 


Sebastian sits on her fro 
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Alyssa Sebastian holds up a picture of the family that has supported her questfora college degree. 


Wilcox said. “I never intentionally pried into Alyssa’s life, I waited for her to come 
to me when something was troubling her. Then I tried to help her as best I could.” 

This relationship between teacher and student solidified Sebastian’s 
determination to become a teacher herself. The time Wilcox spent helping 
Sebastian had a profound impact on her life. Sebastian was so taken by this effort, 
she wanted to do the same. 

While in high school, she maintained a job at a food stand, coached 
girl’s youth soccer, did statistics for the San Clemente football and track teams, 
and always made time for her studies, maintaining a 3.6 grade point average. 

During her senior year, Sebastian realized that with her GPA she could 
go on to college. There was just one problem—money. 

Although her mother was making decent money and had remarried, 
there still wasn’t enough money for college. Her senior-year English teacher, 
Robert Byrnes, told Sebastian CSULB was having a special walk-in application 
process and Sebastian decided to investigate. 

“T never ran so fast in my life,” Sebastian said. “I was so excited about 
the possibility of being accepted that I almost threw up on the way there.” 

When the representative went over her GPA and SAT scores, she 
found that Sebastian was more than qualified, but the tuition fees were still too 
high. The counselor told Sebastian she was eligible for financial aid and wouldalso 
be eligible for scholarships due to her community service work.  ” 

Once accepted to CSULB, Sebastian couldn’t wait to tell her mother. 

“Twas so excited, I cried,” Gould said. “I always wanted to go to college 
but never got that chance. I was excited to see that all of Alyssa’s hard work was 
finally paying off.” 

Sebastian decided to major in sociology because of its broad emphasis 
on socioeconomic backgrounds. She felt that if she could get a better understand- 
ing of what shapes children in situations similar to hers, she would be better 
equipped in the classroom. 

It has been a long road for Sebastian and it remains difficult. Her day 
begins at 5:30 a.m. so she can work the front desk at South Coast Athletic Club 
in Huntington Beach from 7 a.m. to noon. Next, she travels to Los Alamitos High 
School where she tutors freshmen with their compositions from 12:30 to 2 p.m. 
After tutoring, Sebastian attends classes at CSULB until 10 p.m. on some nights. 

“T’ve been sustaining this workload for years,” Sebastian said. “It can 
be overwhelming at times, but I want to get out of school as fast as I can and this 
is the only way to do it.” 

For now, Sebastian is content to focus on her studies and drudge off 
to work each morning. 

“Tcan seea light at the end of the tunnel,” Sebastian said. “As you go through 
college, time just kind of speeds up. I know I’m going to make it. I just can’t wait.” 
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Foreign exchange students 
face their own special kind 
of adversity. Most consider 
problems associated with 
money, language barriers 
and transportation before 
attending school in another 
country. But for some, the 
traditional hurdles are over- 
shadowed by a mountain 
of bureaucracy and a lack 
of support. 


Bafa 


By Chan Tran 
Photos by Katie Gahagan 


ast summer Lyndsay Grant-Miller arrived by herself at Los Angeles 
Interna-tional Airport. She had just made the trip from her home in 
England and did not know anyone in America. 

She was freaked out by what she thought was one of the most 
horrible airports in the world, and a shuttle ride to a hotel proved to be too 
much money. 

At the last second before getting her luggage, she befriended a 
group of Scottish exchange students and pleaded to stay with them for the 
night. She ended up sleeping on their floor. ‘Fhe next morning she called for 
a taxi from Los Angeles to Long Beach. 

An ordeal was just beginning for Grant-Miller, 20, who came to 
Cal State Long Beach in hopes of studying photography. She was making a 
big change from her English schooling at Nottingham Trent University in 
England. 


Discovering the unexpected 
Through her mom’s efforts from England, she was able to find accommoda- 
tions at Brooks College in Long Beach, another college she would seriously 
try to get into after staying for a month in its dorms. But the registration and 
accommodation confusion had just started for Grant-Miller. 

“T applied late [to CSULB] because I didn’t have money and 
[had a limited amount of choices,” she said about her first steps before 
leaving England. “It was very sketchy, especially with the various 
applications.” 


CUCL Sedversity 


Situations such as this are common.among the growing number of 
foreign exchange students who come to CSULB, and other universities and 
community colleges across the country, in hopes of broadening their skills in 
the American school system. 

“Everything sounded very flashy—apartments with swimming pools,” 
Grant-Miller said, about the brochures that were handed to her in England. 
She had to borrow money and work three jobs to get the $3,500 needed to be 
accepted into the international exchange program. 

“] didn’t have mommy and daddy to pay for it,” she said. “The other 
people had distant relatives, and their parents paid for them to fly over and for 
accommodations. I did not have that.” 

Grant-Miller did not get feedback or help from her college in 
England. They basically “gave you a catalog and you had to pick out the classes 
that were compatible with courses in England,” Grant-Miller said. All the 
while she had no comprehension of words like “prerequisite,” “petitioning,” 
and “accommodations.” 


Giving up way not an opttow 

Accommodations proved to be the hardest obstacle for Grant-Miller. She 
missed out on a lottery drawing for dorm rooms. Eventually she would find a 
place in the dorms, but only after months of searching despite a lack of free time 


and a car. 
The international office in England had also madea mistake and the 
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fall semester classes she signed up for did not exist. In addition to that, they 
never told her that she would have to register again at CSULB. 

“Thad to sit in classes for two weeks, not knowing if I was going to 
getin,” Grant-Miller said. “I was running from one building to another trying 
to work out how. to petition.” : 

She struggled with the idea that she might be wasting her money 
and degree being here, but giving up was not worth the effort. 

“Thad spent half of my year and built my whole world up to coming 
here,” she said. “I had never actually gone traveling on my own, away from 
my family and support. I didn’t understand the whole point of going back. 
I had been working for this for a long time.” 


Reasons to be weary 

The induction ceremony was just as confusing, 
with “a lot of random people being shoved into 
one room and then another and then another,” 
Grant-Miller said. “It was the hottest day in the 
summer. There was no sense of security at the 
meeting. They had the whole guided tour thing 
going but I wasn’t interested.” 

Eventually she would enroll in four 
classes, but the heavy burden forced her to 
drop one. She needed money, but most of the 
jobs on campus were already taken. Eventu- 
ally, she took a job as a dinner lady in the 
dorms, a situation that brought her to tears 
everyday before work. 

“T felt like crap working there,” she 
said. “I felt very small, especially from the stu- 
dents.” 

At one point she came close to taking 
a job off campus for money at a cafe in Long 
Beach, despite'a law that prohibits foreign ex- 
change students from working off campus. 
Grant-Miller’s problems were taking a toll on 
her academics and on her emotional state. 

“I didn’t pay much attention in my 
classes,” Grant-Miller said. “I would wander in 
and out without any communication with people.” 

Another blow came when her mom received a letter from a doctor 
in England saying she should take a year off from school. The reason — 
dyslexia. Seeking help from the International Office at CSULB was fruitless, 
Grant-Miller said, noting that she was pushed to the point of being rude to 
the office workers there. 

“I could do better without them,” she said. “I felt like I was thrown 
into a situation and I did not get enough support. You literally have to wait 
hours and sign a form for every little problem before you can talk to 
somebody.” 


Why study iw the United States? 


“Many teasons really,” Grant-Miller said, in her American-laced English 
accent. “I decided I didn’t want to go to school in Europe because I didn’t have 
enough time to learn a new language. 

“I decided to come to California because I hada perception of America 
and I had a feeling that if I got into California, I could challenge it. Hollywood, 
in a sense, was the Big Apple. I wanted to get a taste of what it was like.” 
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Grant-Miller feels she lost a bit of her independence while living 
in the United States. After months of needing rides and places to stay, she no 
longer wanted to be a burden on her friends. 

“Friendship is a give and take process,” she said. “I have nothing to 
offer but myself at this point.” 

Grant-Miller’s student visa expired in January, at which time she 
had to return to England. She expressed a strong desire to stay right up until 
the end. 

“Everything I want to do is here,” Grant-Miller said. “Ilost a bulk 
of time on my education here. Back home I will have to repeata year, whereas, 
if I stay here, I could complete my degree sooner.” 


Some male friends offered to marry her to get her visa renewed, but 


Lindsay Grant-Miller reflects on her Struggle to stay in the United States. 


in the end, her independent nature and pride prevented her from being “more 
of a burden on friends.” 


él ty wob lost tw the. experience. 

Grant-Miller’s possessions upon entering the United States amounted to a 
mountain-climber-size, blue duffel bag filled with the barest essentials, a 
common thing among foreign exchange students. 

When she left, next to that bag laid another suitcase full of clothes 
and items she had acquired in America that squished out between the seams 
like melted cheese between two pieces of bread. 

Regardless of everything she went through, Grant-Miller said she 
will miss America. 

“Up to this point, I had only seen America through movies,” she 
explained. “I didn’t think people could be like they are in the media or film. 
I’ve found out that people are really like that.” 

If nothing else, she has made a suitcase-size amount of pen pals. 
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A Cal State Long Beach student tells the story of a young man who is 
finding himself while making the lives of his friends a little more bearable. 


itting on a Starbuck’s patio at the Long Beach Town 
Center, patrons stopped their java-mocha sipping and watched 
as a 16-year-old girl raced up to a boy and lifted her blouse. 

“Leo, I love you!” she gushed, her breasts exposed for 
everyone to see. “Can I have your autograph?” 

All the guys gawked and drooled except for Johnathon 
Weeks a.k.a. “Leo,” 
didn’t even flinch. 

Yeah she’s cute, but’ she’s no Ben Affleck. 

Boobs and coffee: nothing new for the 18-year-old 
waif with the movie star face. Nevertheless, the tender age of 


as in DiCaprio, as in a dead-ringer. He 


“legal” still has some rite-of-passage novelties. The been-there, 
done-that teen remains unjaded about love, lottery tickets and 
goals, the gamut of stress every new adult receives as a coming- 
of-age present. In the transitional period of finding not only 
yourself, but also your place in the world, daydreaming about A- 
list actors only adds to the confusion. 

Not that movie stars make him giddy, unlike his star- 
struck Starbuck’s flasher. He was, after all, a celebrity once 
himself. At 4-months-old, he was crowned California’s second 
place prettiest baby. The award still hangs on his bedroom wall. 

“He was such a cutie when he was little,” said Chris 
O’Conner, Weeks’ grandmother. “All the little girls used to 
follow him around everywhere.” 

His good friend Noel Molinar smiled as if she could 
picture it. 

Weeks smiled back and teased, “Don’t go falling in 


love with me doll-face.” 


The identity of a friend 


Though “gay” was justan arbitrary equivalent to “nerd” through- 
out his middle-school years, it held a deeper meaning for Weeks. 

“There is no when I ‘became gay,’ I just always was,” Weeks said. 
“I never ‘came out,’ everyone already knew. Put it this way, when everyone 
was playing war with their Super-Soaker 1000, I was inside playing Barbies.” 

Weeks’ mother and grandmother always brought him along as 
casually as a purse to any and all of their shopping excursions. 

“T grew up in a shopping cart,” Weeks said. 

His father was mostly absent, always at work, busy overlooking a 
growing company and other entrepreneurial tasks. 

Weeks conceded that he might be looking to other guys to fill the 
void his father created, but doesn’t want to “blame” anything. Because if he 
blames, then he’s admitting that being gay isa problem, a apie he rejects, 
holding to the belief that one is born gay. 

“I wouldn’t choose this lifestyle, or wish it on anybody,” Weeks 
said. “Who would purposely choose persecution and minority status?” 

Recently ending an intense two-year relationship (his first), Weeks 
is not on a desperate search for anyone new, believing no one can live up to his 
first boyfriend. Making an appearance at Ozz, a local gay club, every single guy 
did a double take of Weeks to check him out. A few tried to flirt, but he didi’t 
reciprocate. Club guys aren’this type. Actually, a lot of gay males aren’t his type. 


Johnathon Weeks in Long Beach. 


“I’m not the stereotypical homosexual,” Weeks said. “I don’t want 
to sleep with tons of guys or be with somebody who’s interested in that. But 
18 is an age where everyone’s pretty much already-experimented, so it'll be 
hard for me to find someone who’s innocent.” 


A place in which friends can lie 


Weeks’ bedding is the most prized possession in his bedroom. Like a 4-H 
Club contestant at a county fair, he shows off not a coin collection or Angola 
rabbit breed, but sheets, ivory white-Portuguese-cotton sheets. 

These are the indulgences fit for a king, or son ofa king. His father 
is the self-made moneymaker behind Weeks Juvenile Toys, a toy production 
company that supplies to Toys “R” Us and other high profile toy stores. As 
such, Christmas can be very nice, Portuguese nice. 

Many women have been entertained on that bed. His sleepover 
guests are mostly girls chosen from the harem he has acquired over the years. 
It is easy to see why a girl would get along so well with the typical gay male 
she doesn’t have to stress to impress. 

Weeks has seen all his gal pals in their laundry day ounhits and 


make-upless faces, 


patient and put up with all of my crying and pickiness.” 
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Weeks sits on his prized Egyptian-cotton sheets. 


while their boyfriends have only seen the date-night version. Also, she has the 
perfect shopping partner as every compliment ends in “doll-face” or begins 
with “honey.” But Weeks’ friendship provides more than the basic checklist 
of qualities. 

Hours before she was to leave for an important dinner date in Los 
Angeles, Vanessa Beach called Weeks in tears 
without anything to wear. Heimmediately dropped 
everything and calmed her nerves by taking her 
shopping. Seeing how she was in no condition to 
drive, he offered to drive the two hours to Los 
Angeles in traffic. 

; “We're standing in the middle of the 
shoe store, and I just start crying for no reason,” 
Beach said. “I was emotional and none of the shoes 
looked good on me. He was so patient and put up 
with all of my crying and pickiness.” 

Molinar reminisces on one of her favor- 
ite moments. Feeling self-conscious during a pool 
party, she didn’t want to show her bathing suit. 
No one could get her to take off her jacket, even 
though the temperature in the spa was steaming. 

“You're beautiful Claudia (her pet name),” Weeks said, reassuring 
Molinar. 

That’s all it took. In seconds, Molinar’s jacket was off and she was 
in the spa. 


A realistic attitude 


Spoiling girls while he spoils himself has become a gentlemanly habit of his, 
whether it be buying or making them lunch. But spending allowance from 
daddy is not going to last forever, especially when you are 18 and the word 
“allowance” doesn’t seem to fit anymore. So Weeks shed his dependent self 
and [gasp!] got a job. 

In his second week as a waiter, the customers had already given him 
Academy Award winning applause. Serving a crowd that just finished 
watching “The Glory of Christmas” across the street, Weeks found himself 
juggling a salad bowl pyramid in one hand and a tray of drinks in the other. 

~ “Good evening, sir,” he said to a customer, as an entire glass of soda 
spilled down the man’s white shirt. 

Horrified, he gave an endless mantra of apologies while drying the 
customer with a napkin, knowing that right after the napkin a pink slip would 
be in his hand. Instead, he heard applause, first from his superiors, then his 
coworkers and finally the customers. 

Relieved, he flashed one of those “cool hand Johnathon” smiles 
and offered dessert, on the house. The table left him a $20 tip. 

Weeks’ stint as waiter is not a career move. Like every 18 year old, 
the phrase “rest of your life” seems a far off concept, not to be fussed about now 


because the present has its own worries. Putting it in more relative, immediate 
terms: What if, God forbid, your parents died? What would you do? 

“That’s not a God forbid,” Weeks said. “That’s a God-thank-you- 
for- answering-my-prayers ... kidding.” 

Asusual, aknock-knock joke was used to answer a serious question. 

“All right, Dll be serious,” Weeks said. “I see myself owning 
something, like a restaurant. I’ve got so many ideas!” 

Ashelisted them, the creativity was so detailed, it was doubtful they 
were impromptu answers. They were well thought-out and described with so 


much enthusiasm and conviction it was easy to picture Weeks receiving . 


applause from his customers once again, not as their waiter, but as the owner 
of the restaurant they were dining in. 


We have a winner! 


There is one other thing Weeks takes seriously: Bingo. 

Amidst a 55-and-over crowd, his youthful eyes—missing the com- 
mon crow’s feet—stood out more than the fluorescent pink dauber he held. He 
bought a game for himself and one for Jimmy Rodriguez, a close friend who 
is also gay, and who Weeks affectionately refers to as ‘Jimmy-crack-corn-but- 
we-don’t-care.” 

Weeks furiously daubed all over the card, trying to get a Little- 
Dipper shaped bingo, and took over Rodriguez’s card when he couldn’t keep 
; up the pace. 

Rodriguez sulked. 

“He makes it so it’s not even fun 
anymore,” Rodriguez said, 

“Look, people don’t come here to 
have fun,” Weeks retorted, sternly scold- 
ing between B4 and 117. “They come 
here to make money.” 

In this place, there are rules—no 
laughing, no fun—until Weeks breaks his 
own oath. 

“Tt’s like a virgin,” he said, point- 
ing to an undaubed “O” row. Rodriguez 
cracks a smile. It is hard to stay mad at 


Weeks for long. 


Don't go falling in love doll-face 


Spending $20 and winning zero, they drove away in his white Jetta, bearing 
the bumper sticker, “Outta my way, I’m late for Bingo!” 
That white Jetta recently went on a weekend road-trip to Arizona. The just- 
turned-18-years-old Weeks visited a friend who played hostess to his newly 
acquired legal status and escorted him to a nude bar—a nude female bar. For 
$20, which could’ve been spent on bingo games, the stripper took Weeks 
onstage and gave him a lap dance. She lifted her blouse and bared her breasts 
for Weeks to see. 

“So...what, are you straight now?” Molinar asked him upon 
hearing the story. 

“Um... 34 percent more,” Weeks said, “getting there.” 

“Really?” Molinar asked anxiously. 

“Just kidding,” Weeks said. 


Weeks and his friends 
find themselves 
surrounded by a 
completely different 
generation during there 
frequent bingo 
excursions. 
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READER'S Return to: 


University Magazine 


1250 Bellflower Blvd. SSPA 004 


Long Beach, CA 90840-4601 


We want to create the kind of magazine you will read and enjoy. Please take 
five minutes to fill out this questionnaire. Tell us what you want and what 
you don't want and we will use it to make this your magazine. 


What do you like most about University Magazine? 


What do you like least about University Magazine? 


Have you read University Magazine before this issue? 


What made you pick up this copy of University Magazine? 


What topics would you like to see University Magazine cover in 
the near future? 


Other comments? 


Please rate the following sections and 

articles using this scale: 

4 - Fresh 

3 - Edible 

2 - Stale 

1 - I smell it from far away 
University Calendar 
University Character 
University Perspective 
Perserverence Makes the Grade 


This Boi's Life 


Foreign Adversity 


Student 


Faculty 
Staff 
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